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NEW DELACORTE PRESERVE IN CECE DE MR 


Mr. and Mrs. George T. Delacorte of 
Greenwich have given approximately 
eight and one-half acres to The Nature 
Conservancy for the creation of the new 
Delacorte Preserve. 

In a letter to the chapter, the Delacortes 
said: 

“Our gift to The Nature Conservancy was 
the culmination of several years of pon- 
dering on our part as to what disposition 
to make of the property so as to best insure 
its preservation in its natural state as a 
wildlife refuge and habitat...” 
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DELACORTE PRESERVE 


The new preserve is described by the 
chapter's scientific committee as former 
pasture and orchard, reverting to hard- 
woods on the two rock ridges running 
across the property and turning to mainly 
red maple in the swampy areas between. 
Mr. and Mrs. Delacorte report the land as 
quite heavily populated by many species 


of birds and animals, including silver fox, 
pheasant and rat fox, some of which are 
rarely seen in the. area. 

It adjoins the Chauncey Keep Hubbard 
Nature Preserve. 


8.410 acres 


Greenwich 


Putnam Avenue, Route one 


to Portchester, New York 


to Stamford 


The Delacorte Preserve in Greenwich. The Hubbard Nature Preserve adjoins it at the 


northeast corner. 


Mr. George T. Delacorte reflects on the 
eight acres in Greenwich that he and his 
wife have given to The Nature Con- 


servancy to establish a new preserve. 
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OAK LEAF RECYCLED 


The Oak Leaf is now being printed on 100 
percent recycled paper. The fiber comes 
from wax and film-coated waste that 
previously could not be reclaimed for use 
in fine papers. 

The process itself is environmentally 
clean. A “closed system,” it fouls no air, 
pollutes no water and the non-fiber residue 
is converted into a clean fuel supplement. 
Only 24 reams of this paper re-use a tree. 
The same 24 reams reclaim 130 pounds of 
coated paper waste from incineration and 
land-fill sites. 
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TION 


By Thomas A. Gaines 
Chairman, Conn. Chapter 


With the many causes competing for the 
mind and pocketbook of the pro bono 
publico citizen, how does he decide that 
The Nature Conservancy is worthy of 
support? Most of us probably believe in 
agencies working for peace, equality, 
alleviation of drugs, poverty and affliction. 
Even among conservationists, there are 
various layers of concern — the preser- 
vation of ecological systems, saving 
botanical and zoological communities and 
just plain enjoying the outdoors. These 
interests frequently lead to educational 
and political action. 

The Nature Conservancy likes to say it 
does only one thing, but it does that well. 
Setting aside land, however, has more 
than one consequence, impacting on all of 
the above goals — saving watersheds and 


habitats, reducing pollution, preserving 


esthetic values, etc. At a time when | 


resources are running out under the 
pressures of exponential growth, The 
Nature Conservancy acting as a con- 
fluence of many conservation objectives 
deserves our backing. 

As only passive members of The Con- 
servancy, we make an important con- 
tribution in terms of clout (by dint of 
numbers) and in financial support. For 
The Conservancy to realize its full 
potential — saving and managing tens of 
thousands of acres within states, millions 
nationally — it needs a nudge from many 
of its supporters. If our eight hundred 
members in Connecticut would undertake 
one of the actions suggested below, I 
believe our state could take a giant step 
toward attaining these goals. 


The subject heading for these efforts could 
be communication. Its purpose is to 
acquaint more people with The Con- 
servancy’s availability so that land gifts or 
financial contributions toward the pur- 
chase of land will accelerate. Here is a 


smattering of what you can do: 


1. If you know the editor of your local 
newspaper, suggest that he do a feature on 
The Conservancy: we can provide the 
material. If you don’t know him, take him 
to lunch — then you will, same with the 
radio station manager. 

2. Advise the program chairmen of some 
of the multifarious local organizations — 
fraternal, political, eleemosynary of the 
availability of a Conservancy speaker with 
slides: we will supply the program. These 
groups are always on the lookout for 
luncheon and evening focus. 

3. Don’t neglect the young people in 
town: see the high school science teachers 
about using the nearest Conservancy 
preserve for an educational project. Let 
local youngsters know through Boy Scouts 
and other groups that there are projects 
for them on our preserves. These include 
building bog walks and bird houses, trail 
clearing, dam repairing, creating natural 
habitats with brush. Through local 
caretaker chairmen, arrange for visits by 
inner city kids. Our state office at 151 
Brookdale Rd. Stamford, Tel: 322-9148 
will advise you of your nearest preserves as 
well as their caretakers. 

4. Conferences, fairs and conventions of 
conservation-oriented people like garden 
clubs may be willing to have The Con- 
servancy install a display for all to see: our 
state office will supply this. 

5. Acquaint your town Conservation 
Commission with Conservancy activities, 
especially our Advance Acquisition 
Program. This acts quickly to provide 
funds for a town to acquire land it wants 
when it has not the time to get the ap- 
proval of various Boards. Ultimately the 
town repays the Conservancy. 

6. Seek out and work with your local 
land trust in its efforts to set aside areas 
for non-intensive purposes. 

These and like activities will educate folks 
on the value of open space, and ultimately 
lead to the public support we need to 


keep our lands for passive use and to gain 
more. 


Paul and Liz Kuczo and Andrea Gaines 
romp in the new Delacorte Preserve in 


Greenwich 


New York Daily News Photo 
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Oak Leaf Redesigned 


The revamped Oak Leaf results from the 
work done by Herman M. Siegel of 
Stamford, an industrial designer. His 
volunteer efforts appear in the new type, 
the new styling and the new title design. 
Mr. Siegel is a graduate of the Rhode 
Island School of Design and specializes in 
product planning in his private practice. 
With this issue, and henceforth, the Oak 
Leaf is printed on recycled paper. 


Ell Pond Over Top 


Last issue’s Oak Leaf carried a special 
fund-raising appeal to save Ell Pond just 
across the Connecticut border into Rhode 
Island. The happy ending to that tale is 
that the money was raised. The drive 
inspired this letter, sent to the fund-raising 
chairman, Dr. Richard Goodwin. 


‘“T have been informed by my mother, 
Mrs. L. R. Crandall, that The Nature 
Conservancy is trying to purchase land in 
Hopkinton. I understand that this land 
includes the beautiful Ell Pond. Our 
family has deeply enjoyed that pond and 
its many surrounding trails. I have good 
memories of skating in the winter and 
taking family trail hikes from Fall through 


Spring. I think that the conservation of 
such natural beauty is a terrific idea, not 


only as sentimental value of today but for 


the future. I am enclosing a small con- 


tribution on my own part to aid in this 
quest. I will feel as if part of me is being 
kept alive for future generations to come. 
“The thought of everyone enjoying Ell 


Pond as much as we do brings happy 
memories. I’m glad something is being 
tried to preserve our wonderful land. The 
future is in the land.” 

The writer is Miss Wendy Crandall of 
Westerly, Rhode Island, a student at 
Dana Hall in Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


PRESERVE 
ADDITIONS 


Asproom Mountain 


Asproom Mountain Preserve, in 
Ridgefield is six and a half acres bigger 
than a year ago. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Trachtman, the original donors of the 
land, have recently given the added 
acreage. 

They started the preserve with a gift of 
four and a half acres to The Conservancy 
in late 1968. They enlarged its holdings 
with another seven acres in 1970. The 
now 18 acre natural area carries a name of 
historic significance. Asproom was the 


original Indian name for the hill site. 


Duck Pond Hill 


Duck Pond Hill preserve in Greenwich 
has received an additional two acres of 
land from Mrs. Thomas B. Hess. 

She established the sanctuary in 1969 
with a gift of four acres of the hillside 
overlooking a pond that is a_ well- 
populated refuge for waterfowl. Mrs. Hess 
first enlarged the preserve in 1970, by 
adding two acres to her original donation 
to The Conservancy. The new Hess gift is 
on Burning Tree Road. It increases the 
size of Duck Pond Hill to eight acres. 


Still Pond 


Still Pond in Greenwich is now a nature 
preserve completely owned by The Nature 
Conservancy because of a gift from Mrs. 
James A. Shellenberger. 

Chairman, Tom Gaines, explained the 
evolution of the Still Pond preserve: 
“In mid 1968, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Shellenberger generously conveyed a half 
interest in over ten acres for the establish- 
ment of a permanently protected natural 
area. 

‘Just last year neighboring land owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Meek, gave The 
Nature Conservancy over three adjoining 
acres, increasing the Still Pond holding to 
14 acres. 

‘This cooperative venture is now further 
enhanced by the new Shellenberger gift, 
which turns over the remaining half- 
interest in over ten acres to The Con- 
servancy. 


Regional Think 
Tanks Meet 


In an effort to make more use of the ex- 
perience and vision of The Nature 
Conservancy’s Trustees and friends, the 
Connecticut Chapter’s State Board has 
established four regional units which have 
been convening between regular statewide 
meetings. Their purpose is to explore in 
some depth long term problems and 
policy. The state has been divided into 
Hartford, Fairfield, southeastern and 
northwestern sectors. To date, they have 
addressed themselves to the questions of 
improving preserve’ custodianship, 
meeting the financial threat of betterment 
assessments (sewers, waterlines, etc. 
which are. of no benefit to unimproved 
property) and the relationship of The 
Conservancy to local land trusts. 


THE WORD SPREADS 
Channel 8, WTNH-TV, New Haven, 


carried a feature story on The Con- 
servancy on both the 11:15 am and 6 pm 
news programs on Thursday, February 3. 
State Chairman Tom Gaines handled the 
speaking role as the camera panned a 
group of hikers, including Mrs. David 
McCabe and baby Caroline, at the new 
Delacorte Preserve in Greenwich. 

A prominent picture story in the New 
York Sunday News on January 2, also 
featured The Connecticut Conservancy. 


REPORT CARDS 
FOR CARETAKERS 


A new report form has been mailed to over 
fifty Connecticut caretaker committees. It 
allows the state office to keep better ac- 
count of each preserve. The information 
being returned contains data on biological 
changes, use of land for scientific and 
educational purposes, frequency of 
visitors, area zoning changes, land abuse 


and other matters. 
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“The establishment of Still Pond can serve 
as an enlightened, practical example to 
others, whose concern for our environment 
propels them into helping to preserve our 
fast disappearing natural areas.” 
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Chart correlates slope of hill studied with species' distributions end their frequencies 


and the degree of defoliation. 


Gypsy Moth Study at Spiderweed 


The Nature Conservancy’s Spiderweed 
Preserve of 157 acres in Middletown, 
Connecticut was studied by students in 
Dr. William Niering’s course at Wesleyan 
last summer. In observing gypsy moth 
defoliation, Carol Ann Price and Anita 
Taylor pointed out that damage was 
related to species and location. (see chart) 
One bad year may be enough to kill an 
evergreen tree, they noted, but hardwoods 
can withstand several sequential years of 
defoliation. 


By way of background the students 


described Spiderweed as a former working 
cattle farm evidenced by the presence of 
man-made stone walls and old field species 
like sumac, red cedar and wild rose. 
Although man-introduced still 


survive such as large sugar maples along 


species 


the road and occasional barberry, the area 
has reverted to a natural ecosystem as 
indicated by the abundance of diverse 
species. The presence of young sugar 
maples and beech indicate an absence of 
fire damage in recent times. Spiderweed is 
a middle-latitude deciduous biome. 


The Nature Conservancy, 151 Brookdale Rd. 


Stamford, Connecticut 06903 


Please accept my gift of $ 


Membership Classes 


Please enroll me as a member of The 


Nature Conservancy. | enclose $ 


Name 


Address 


Nader in Connecticut 


Ralph Nader is now a Connecticut 
presence. An organization, Connecticut 
Citizen Action Group, has been set up to 
concentrate on public interest advocacy. 
One of their 
vironmental projects 


concerns will be en- 
Of particular interest to Conservancy 
members will be a bill scheduled to come 
before the current legislative session, 
titled, “Protection of Open Space Land 
Held for Public Benefit.” If passed, it will 
exempt Conservancy lands (and others 
similarly held) from “‘betterment”’ taxes, 
which 


water lines, sidewalks, streets and sewers. 


include such improvements as 


In Connecticut, such lands are exempt 
from property taxes. 


If you want to work actively with 
C.C.A.G., contact their Hartford office, 


97 Farmington Avenue. 


Judy Pepler and Dr. Gene Hannon carry 
in wood for building a bog walk. The 
Explorer Scouts of Post III, advised by Ed 
Schongalla, are at TNC’s John Sargent 
Woodland, Greenwich. 
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ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS: 


Patron* 
Sponsor*® 
Guarantor 
Supporting 


Contributing $25 
Family $15 
Subscribing $10 
Junior (18) $5 


$1000 
$500 
$100 
$50 


Contributions are tax-deductible. Please 
make checks payable to The Nature Conservancy. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP _ $300 
* (Includes Life Membership) 


